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his government of the necessity of preventing the progress of Poland 
toward dependence on Russia and thus toward a dismemberment to the 
latter's advantage. The terms in which the Austrian ambassador in 
February, 1762 (p. 302), explains to Maria Theresa the causes of 
Peter's attitude toward Frederick bring home to us forcibly the degree 
to which Frederick's system and reputation point on to, and tend to 
produce, our own time. Peter, he says, worships Frederick because 
of " cette discipline et ce gouvernement militaire dont le roi de Prusse 
donne a I'Europe un exemple si outre, et qui lui a valu I'hommage de 
tant de tetes echauffees " ; the training of the Russian prince " a ete telle- 
ment neglige qu'il n'a absolument pas d'idee de son fitat et ignore ce 
qui est politique, systeme, en un mot tout ce qui regarde I'art de regner, 
et rapportant toutes choses au militaire " looks up to the Prussian king 
as the most successful of rulers in the development and use of military 
resources. It may be that Peter was not so much of a fool as he looked 
to M. Mercy-Argenteau. Victor Coffin. 

The Partitions of Poland. By Lord Eversley. (New York: 

Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1915. Pp. 328.) 
The Second Partition of Poland: a Study in Diplomatic History. 
By Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Har- 
vard University. [Harvard Historical Studies, vol. XXHLJ 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. Pp. xxx, 586.) 
The present desolation of Poland, coming as the climax of a century 
and a half of dismal misfortunes, and the burning question of the coun- 
try's future fate give a special interest to works on Poland's past. 
Lord Eversley's and Dr. Lord's volumes are of very different character. 
The former is a popular sketch of the history of Poland from the 
First Partition down to the present war. The latter is a scholarly and 
minute examination of the sordid and perfidious diplomacy which re- 
sulted in the most fatal, though not the first nor the final, partition. 
Lord Eversley has culled a few notes from the English Record 
Office, but otherwise his account rests on Sybel, Sorel, Carlyle, and 
other well-known secondary works, mostly in English. He avoids com- 
mitting himself to a statement as to the responsibility for the First Par- 
tition by stating on one page that Catherine " was mainly responsible 
during her long reign for the three partitions of Poland" (p. 27), and 
on another that " no one, who carefully examines the whole of the 
negotiations of this period, can come to any other conclusion than that 
Frederick was responsible for the initiation of the scheme of partition ; 
that its accomplishment was mainly, if not solely, due to his long and 
arduous efforts" (p. 65). After following the vicissitudes of the un- 
happy country through the Napoleonic period and the revolts of 1830 
and 1863, he writes a good elementary chapter on " The Poles under 
Three Masters". In this he rightly contrasts the unsuccessful oppres- 
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sive methods of Prussia and Russia with the wiser policy of Austria 
in adopting the English plan of home rule for dependent territories. 
He is careless as to proper names. Bourg for Bug, Wormie for Erme- 
land, Banse for Pesne, Mscislaw for Mohilev, and varying spellings of 
the same name on different pages are unnecessarily confusing. 

Dr. Lord's careful monograph is based on considerable researches 
in the archives of Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, and on 
the private papers of several Russian and Polish families in various 
places, as well as on the mass of sources already in print. No small 
part of the value of his work lies in his correction at many points of the 
generally accepted accounts not only of Sybel, whose Geschichte der 
Revolutionsseit has been the mainstay of writers on the subject, but 
also of the Russian and Polish historians. In his preface Dr. Lord gives 
a good critical estimate of the value and defects of the more important 
works relating to the Second Partition; he supplements this at the end 
of the volume by a fuller, though not exhaustive, bibliography. For 
those who do not read the Slavic languages it would have been con- 
venient to have a translation of the Russian and Polish titles, and to 
know that Askenazy's excellent Polish life of Poniatowski (1905) is acces- 
sible in a German edition (1912). In eighteen brief appendixes he 
prints a few of the more important papers on which his conclusions 
rest, and discusses more in detail some of the disputed points raised in 
the narrative. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Lord gives an excellent • sketch of 
the melancholy political and social conditions in Poland before the 
First Partition. It is the best brief account in English. He is inclined 
to admit, to a certain extent, the favorite thesis of German and Rus- 
sian historians that the Poles themselves were primarily responsible 
for their fate in 1772 — that the First Partition was a just retribution 
for all the accumulated sins of class egoism and political folly of the 
two preceding centuries. But with the Second Partition the case is al- 
together different. 

If the great Powers had annexed the whole of Poland in 1772, the 
world would have said that the Poles deserved their fate, and, in view 
of the deathly languor displayed by the nation at that time, it seems 
probable that the Polish name and Polish nationality would also have 
perished. Twenty years later, however, a new era had dawned, and 
Poland fell, not at the moment of her deepest degradation, but just 
when she was beginning to put forth new life and to show her greatest 
patriotism and energy. The work of the Four Years' Diet, the lofty 
character of its leaders, the generous enthusiasms and high hopes of 
the period, the Constitution of the Third of May, the effort of the Polish 
army in 1792, and the new struggle for liberty under Kosciuszko in 
1794 — these things brought at least this inestimable advantage that they 
furnished the nation with a treasure of spiritual goods upon which it 
could live and maintain its faith in itself and its future after the loss 
of its independence (p. 491). 
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And so, he thinks, the Patriots of 1788 deserved well of their coun- 
try. He rightly rejects the contention of Kalinka, Kostomarov, and 
others that the reforming Patriots made a political mistake in trying 
to throw off Russion domination instead of prudently continuing to sub- 
mit to Catherine's protection. For this contention rests on the utterly 
untenable hypothesis that submission to Russia would have continued 
to secure the territorial integrity of Poland. Catherine, as Dr. Lord 
shows beyond doubt, was not averse to further partitions, in spite of 
her remarks, dropped for effect, to the contrary. Her powerful minis- 
ter, Potemkin, was known to have sold much of his land in Russia in 
order to buy vast estates in Southeast Poland with a view to carving 
out for himself, perhaps with Cossack support, a mighty principality in 
Dacia or the Ukraine. Prussia, too, had cast to the winds the prudence 
of Frederick the Great; under Frederick William, Hertzberg, and 
Haugwitz she was striving by perfidious policies and treacherous treaties 
for reckless territorial aggrandizement at Poland's expense — in spite 
of her solemn promise to the Patriots to uphold them in their reformed 
constitution. " It is probable that had Poland remained submissive and 
passive, she would have fallen a victim to a new partition and to the 
loss of her political existence sooner or later — with the sole difference 
that then she would have perished shamefully, and her ruin would have 
been infinitely more deserved" (p. 487). 

Among the more important points in which his conclusions differ 
from those generally accepted may be mentioned his rejection of Sybel's 
argument that the Emperor Leopold conspired with the Patriots in 
their adoption of the Constitution of the Third of May and made great 
efforts on behalf of Poland. He brings out more clearly than any 
other writer except Heidrich the extremely aggressive and grasping 
character of Prussia's policy, particularly in the long hagglings with 
Austria over the indemnity for their joint interference in France. He 
adds much new information in regard to Austria's revival in 1792 of the 
old Bavarian Exchange plan and its combination with a Polish-Ba- 
varian indemnity scheme. The diplomatic history of Eastern Europe 
during the half-dozen years from the beginning of the Russo-Turkish 
war in August, 1787, to the "Dumb Session" of the Diet of Grodno 
in September, 1793, which form the main part of Dr. Lord's book, is 
extremely difficult for the historian on account of the infinitely compli- 
cated and shifting vacillations of the rulers and their ministers. 
Through this muddy maze of deceit he has managed to trace a narra- 
tive which is clear and convincing. By his gentle irony, his facility in 
happy phrasing, and his topical form of treatment, suggestive of Sorel, 
he has written a volume which is much more readable than most mono- 
graphs on diplomatic history. 

Sidney B. Fay. 



